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EDWARD G. LEACH. 
BY FRANK N. PARSONS. 


Edward Giles Leach, the second son and only surviving 
child of Levi and Susan C. Leach, was born at Meredith, 
N. H., January 28, 1849. His parents are now living near 
their son at Franklin. His mother, the only daughter of 
the late Dr. John Sanborn, for fifty years in the practice of 
medicine at Meredith, and a leading physician of Belknap 
county, is the sister of Dr. J. H. Sanborn of Franklin, and 
the late Dr. Jesse A. Sanborn of Plymouth, two physicians 
well known throughout the state. Levi Leach, his father, a 
native of Bridgewater, Mass., coming to Meredith in 1845, 
occupied himself, until entering the army, as a teacher 
of vocal music and farmer. When, in the fall of 1862, 
the Twelfth N. H. Regiment was recruited, Company I 
was enlisted at Meredith in two days’ time. Among the 
first to enlist were Levi Leach and his son, William S.,—the 
one beyond, the other below the age of enforced service. 
In fact, William was at the time only fifteen years of age. 
The younger son, Edward, was as ambitious to engage in 
the service of his country as his father and brother, and 
though only thirteen years of age, wished to enlist in some 
capacity. The wish and commands of his parents, and the 
needs of his mother, with the father and elder son away, 
compelled him to wait; but he determined to volunteer at 
the first moment his duty to his parents would permit, and 
anxiously awaited the return of his father. While his 
father was in the service, Edward, with his aged grand- 
father, the late Dr. John Sanborn, carried on the farm, the 
young boy holding the plough, and swinging the scythe 
with the strength and skill of a practiced hand. 

Levi Leach, the father, was discharged from the army, in 
1864, on account of wounds received at Gettysburg, but 
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his only brother, William, had died in the service from 
typhoid fever the February after his enlistment. Though 
the father had returned, he was enfeebled by wounds and 
disease, and the only remaining son was as urgently needed 
at home as before. While anxiously awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to serve his country, he did not neglect his own edu- 
cation, and, in the fall of 1864, attended a private school at 
Meredith, but all the time worked before and after school- 
hours in a hosiery mill, boarding stockings. Although his 
father’s health did not improve, the call of his country seemed 
to him louder than that of parental duty, and he determined 
to enlist, closed his connection with the school, and went 
to Laconia to join an artillery company then being organ- 
ized at that place. But his mother, who had already given 
the life of her eldest son to his country as well as the health 
and strength of her husband, suspecting the purpose of her 
youngest, had made, through friends, such representations 
to the recruiting officers at Laconia that when Edward pre- 
sented himself for enlistment he was rejected, though the 
true reason for his failure to be enrolled in the army was 
unknown to him until years afterwards. Both he and his 
brother early gave evidence of a devotion to study, and a 
determination to secure an education. Between him and 
his elder brother there existed the warmest affection, and 
as his brother was dying he called his uncle to him, and 
asked that what pay was due him from the government 
might be used to help his brother in obtaining an education. 

Defeated in his attempt to enter the army, the young boy 
returned to his fixed plan of educating himself, and attended 
the New Hampshire Conference Seminary, at Tilton, and 
Kimball Union Academy, earning the means to pay his 
way by working in the hosiery mill at Meredith, and later 
by teaching school. He graduated at Meriden in 1867, 
and entered Dartmouth Coile ge that fall, graduating there- 
from in 1871. During the summer vacations in college he 
served as clerk of the Crawford House, White Mountains, 
and the Memphremagog House, Newport, Vermont. In 
this way he earned enough to provide for his education, 
graduating substantially free of debt, with all his expenses 
met solely by his own exertions. In school and college he 
always took good rank, finding time, however, for his full 
share of the sports and amusements of school and college 
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lite. Naturally, with the profession of his mother’s father 
and brothers before him, we should expect him to have 
chosen the profession of medicine, but his business intincts 
and training demanded a more varied life, and he early 
determined to follow the law. 

In the fall of 1871 he came to Franklin. and entered the 
law office of Barnard & Sanborn as a student, remaining 
until his admission to the bar, in 1874. The firm of Barnard 
& Sanborn was dissolved in 1873. Mr. Leach continued 
his studies with the senior member, Hon. Daniel Barnard, 
till admission to the bar. The quickness with which as a 
student he grasped the principles of the law, and the facil- 
ity with which as a man of affairs he applied them in prac- 
tice, is shown by the fact that, even as a student, he re- 
ceived from Mr. Barnard a liberal salary, and immediately 
upon his admission to the bar was received by him as part- 
ner on most favorable terms. The law partnership of 
Barnard & Leach continued till 1879, when Mr. Leach went 
to Concord, forming a law partnership with Henry W. 
Stevens, under the style of Leach & Stevens, which has 
continued to the present time, doing a large, varied, and 
lucrative business. The business training and habits, the 
knowledge of men and affairs gained by Mr. Leach in his 
unaided exertions to obtain his college and professional 
education, gave him upon his entrance to the practice of his 
profession many advantages over a mere student of books, 
and while devoting himself most zealously to the claims of 
his profession, he has found time to engage in and superin- 
tend many varied business interests. Although, since 1879, 
his law office has been at Concord, he has continued to 
reside at Franklin, and has been prominent in the affairs 
of the town. He served several years as one of the board 
of education, was active in forming the Franklin Building 
and Loan Association and the Franklin Board of Trade, 
and has been president of both since their organization. 
Mr. Leach took a very prominent part in the agitation in 
the town looking towards the establishment of 


a system of 
water-works, 


and after several years’ discussion, induced 
largely by his efforts, the town voted to put them in. le 
was appointed one of the board of water commissioners, 
and has given to the work much time, labor, and thought. 

The past season Mr. Leach organized a syndicate of 


— 
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citizens, who purchased all the stock in the Franklin Falls 
Company owned outside of town. This company owned 
a vacant dam on the Winnipiseogee river, and about eight 
acres of land in the centre of the Falls village. The most 
of the stock was held in Boston by parties who were not 
willing to sell a part of the power, but would sell the whole. 
The dam was built some four years ago, but no use had 
been made of the power. By the purchase of the property 
by Franklin citizens, an opportunity is now offered for 
power whenever any one wishes to utilize it. The company 
has been to much expense in advertising, and has now 
negotiations under way with several parties, which will 
bring new industries to the town. Mr. Leach is the clerk 
and one of the directors of the company. 

In 1878, Mr. Leach, with the late William M. Barnard, 
bought out the principal fire insurance business of the town, 
and has since carried on the same with William M., until 
his death; afterwards with Hon. Daniel and J. E. Barnard, 
Esq., as partners, under the firm name of Leach & Barnard, 
until the present year, when he bought the other interest, 
and now conducts the entire business himself. When, in 
1885, the foreign insurance companies, upon the passage 
of the valued policy law, refused to do any insurance busi- 
ness in the state, Mr. Leach was most active in devising 
means to protect his clients in the insurance business, and 
assisted in the organization of several state fire insurance 
companies, with which he has ever since been connected. 
Of one of them, the Manufacturer’s and Merchant's Mutual, 
he has been president since its organization, and to a large 
extent has shaped its policy and directed its management. 
Under his guidance this company has become the largest 
mutual fire insurance company in the state, has retained its 
business upon the return of the foreign companies, and 
has accumulated a surplus of about $35,000, besides re- 
turning liberal dividends to its policy-holders. In many 
other commercial enterprises, Mr. Leach has been actively 
engaged, being clerk and director, or holding other official 
positions in various business corporations. 

In religious matters Mr. Leach is of liberal views, and 
though not a member of any church has been, ever since 
its organization, a regular attendant upon the services of 
the Unitarian church at Franklin, and one of its most lib- 
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eral supporters. For ten years he has been clerk, and one 
of the trustees of the society. 

He was married, Dec. 24, 1874, to Agnes A. Robinson, 
of Mechanic Falls, Me., a sister of a college classmate. 
She was a graduate of Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass., 
class of 1873. They have had two children, Eugene W., 
born August 4, 1877, Robert M., born April 2, 1879, now 
attending the public schools of Franklin. His domestic 
life is exceedingly pleasant. Mrs. Leach is an accom- 
plished and cultivated lady, a devoted wife and mother. 
The boys are bright, winning, and capable. 

In politics, Mr. Leach is an ardent, active Republican, 
ever ready to do his part for the success of the ticket, 
whether he is personally interested or not. He has been a 
member of the Republican state committee for the past 
twelve years. His name was brought forward by his 
friends two years ago, and again this year, for the position 
of chairman of the committee. While he was not a candi- 
date, did not desire the position, and could not have ac- 
cepted it without great sacrifice to his business inter- 
ests, and absolutely refused to enter into any contest for 
the place, he would not have refused the call of his party 
had his services been demanded 

In 1880, Mr. Leach was elected solicitor for Merrimack 
county, and re-elected in 1882 by a largely increased plu- 
rality, though on both occasions a large part of the Demo- 
cratic county ticket was elected. 

In the town of Franklin a Democratic majority. varying 
from one hundred to two hundred and thirty, has rendered 
a position upon the Republican town ticket that of the 
leader of a forlorn hope. Mr. Leach has not refused to 
serve his party, and to lead them against such odds. 

Though several times a candidate, and always running 
well ahead of his ticket, the large opposing majority has 
been too much for his personal popularity until the brilliant 
exploit of the present year. In the last election in Frank- 
lin, which resulted in a decrease of over two hundred in 
the Democratic majority in the town, the election of three 
Republican representatives, and wrested the control of the 
check-list from the party which had held it for seventeen 
years, Mr. Leach took a most active and efficient part. 
While so many of the Republicans of Franklin worked so 
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earnestly and enthusiastically to bring about this result that 
it would be invidious to ascribe their success to the work 
of any particular person, it is safe to say that without Mr. 
Leach’s efforts and personal popularity the result could not 
have been attained. 

As a lawyer, Mr. Leach is successful. Cases are not won 
at the present day by oratorical appeals to the feelings and 
passions of the tribunal, but by careful preparation, close 
attention to the facts and the law before, and clearness in 
presentation at, the trial. In all this work of the lawyer of 
to-day Mr. Leach succeeds from the industry, application, 
and natural aptitude he brings to the work. As a speaker, 
he is ready, easy, clear, and fluent. The lawyers of to-day 
are not orators as those of a generation ago, because to-day 
it is work, not oratory, which tells. 

Since Mr. Leach’s election as representative, his name 
has been mentioned in connection with the speakership of 
the next house. Should he be chosen to that position, his 
legal knowledge and the administrative ability which he 
has shown in business affairs will furnish him an admirable 
equipment for the duties of the position. 


OUR HILLS. 
BY ELISABETH HUNT. 


Salute, O monarchs hid in cloud, 
Of whatsoever zone! 

Our firs are not as others are, 
Nor common is our stone. 


Ineffable as fragrance, as 
The bugle of the dawn, 

As the happy noiseless weaving 
Of the summer on the lawn. 


The beauty of the holiness 
Our Whittier did wing 

Above our own illuméd hills, 
Transforming everything. 


Manchester, Nov. 8, 1892. 
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AN HISTORIC HILL. 
BY CLARKSON NPEARBORN. 


Hampton Falls, incorporated as a town in 1712, was 
originally a part of Hampton, the Indian name of which 
was Winnicumett, and was first settled in 1633 by emi- 
grants from the county of Norfolk, England. 

Hampton is now a popular summer resort, and Hampton 
Beach is one of the oldest sea-shore watering-places on the 
coast, with its river and salt-marshes (the ever-productive 
hay fields of the industrious husbandman) made famous by 
the pen of Whittier : 

“The sunlight glitters keen and bright, 
Where miles away, 
Lies stretching to my dazzled sight 
A luminous belt, a misty light, 
Beyond the dark pine bluffs and wastes 
Of sandy gray.” 

The ** Falls,” from which the town derives its name, have 
been the site of several mills and various industries. The 
first mill was a grist mill, at that time one of the most im- 
portant structures in an old New England town, and the 
miller was a personage of vital consequence to every fam- 
ily far and near. It was first owned by Christopher Hus- 
sey, an ancestor of the poet Whittier, and son-in-law of 
Rev. Stephen Bacheler, one of the first settlers of old 
Hampton. He was probably the first miller. From him 
it came into the possession of the noted Gen. Moulton, the 
bridegroom of the new wife in Whittier’s poem : 

“ Dark the halls and cold the feast,— 
Gone the bridesmaids, gone the priest 
All is over—all is done, 

Twain of yesterday are one! 
Blooming girl and manhood gray, 
Autumn in the arms of May !”’ 


About the year 1770 Nathaniel Hubbard Dodge pur- 
chased the mill, and built above it a saw and woolen mill, 
one of the first in the state. At that time Hampton Falls 
was the leading manufacturing town in New Hampshire. 
These mills have remained in the possession of the Dodge 
family down to the present time, and have been known as 
‘* Dodge’s Mills.” 
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In 1847, the woolen mill, then used for the manufacture 
of cotton batting, was burned, and a new one was erected 
by Geo. H. Dodge, grandson of Nathaniel Hubbard Dodge. 
In 1872, a grist mill was built on the site of the old mill by 
Geo. D. Dodge, great-grandson of Nathaniel Hubbard 
Dodge. The old saw mill has long since passed away, 
and its usefulness has been superseded by the portable 
steam saw mill of modern times. 

Above the mills is the pond, where succeeding genera- 
tions have tried their skill in the finny game, and many a 
string of fish has been borne home in triumph by the 
young disciple of Walton. From the falls the river winds 
through the marshes, by the site of the birthplace of the 
first president of New Hampshire, to meet the inflowing 
tide of the salt sea, and forming a deep pool, a well known 
bathing-place for the small boy of the present day. 

While other towns have grown and become more promi- 
nent in manufacturing industries, Hampton Falls still re- 
tains its prestige as one of the leading agricultural towns 
of the state, and its inhabitants for their skill and industry 
in tilling the soil. The names of Batchelder, Brown, 
Dodge, Healey, Janvrin, Sanborn, Wells, and Weare, 
are synonyms of thrift and wealth gathered from mother 
earth. 

From an elevated plain, familiarly known as the ** Hill,” 
a beautiful and varied prospect meets the eye. On the 
north is the town of old Hampton, rich in historic interest ; 
to the north and east the Isles of Shoals, looming up from 
the misty ocean, the beach with its hillocks of white sand, 
and the foaming breakers chasing each other to the shore ; 
above all, the great head of the Boar, forever drinking of 
the salt spray; inland stretch the meadows, covered with 
stacks of hay like grim sentinels over the broad expanse, 
and the mouth of Hampton river shining like a sheet of 
silver in the setting sun. On the west are the green fields 
and fertile farms of Hampton Falls, extending over hill 
and dale until they are lost in the distance. On the south, 
in a beautiful valley skirting the ocean to the boundary of 
the state, lies the town of many brooks, once the home of 
Edward Gove, the fearless defender of popular rights in 
old colonial times, whose descendants, by a singular coin- 
cidence, became Friends and non-resistants, and worshipped 
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in the old Quaker meeting-house, not long since removed. 
On the hill, near the junction of four roads (on land 
: donated by the 
town of Hamp- 
ton Falls), stands 
a monument of 
fine Italian mar- 
ble, erected by 
the state of New 
Hampshire in 
memory of her il- 
b2+j lustrious son, the 
@ first president of 
the state, on which 






a laurel wreath 
i and shield in re- 
lief,the following : 


The Wecre Monument. 


Hon. Meshech Weare. 
Born in Hampton Falls 
Jan. 16th, 1713, 
Graduated at Harvard 1735, 
Speaker of the House of our Representatives 1752, 
President of N. H. from 1776 to 1784, 
at the same time Councilor for Rockingham, 
Chairman of the Committee of Safety, 
President of the Council 
and 

Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court 

In public service 45 years. 

Died Jan. 14th, 1786 
Erected A. D. 1853, 
by the State of New Hampshire, 
to perpetuate the memory of her illustrious son, 
whose early efforts, sage counsel, and persevering labors 
contributed largely toward establishing his 
country’s independence, and shaping the future destiny of 
his native state. 

Meshech Weare was reared on a New England farm. 
His gymnasium was the broad fields and wooded hills of 
his father’s estate, giving to him that physical culture 
which served him so well in after years. Educated at one 
of the best and oldest colleges in the colonies, his mind 
was trained for those perplexing duties which devolved 
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upon him for almost half a century. Of his personal ap- 
pearance we have no portrait except that obtained from 
the recollections of his descendants. He is described as 
being six feet one inch in height, dark hair, with dark 
hazel eyes, and of commanding presence. But his char- 
acter and patriotism are recorded in history, and stamped 
on the memory of a grateful people. We get some idea 
of his temperament and earnestness in a letter addressed 
to the Committee of Safety at Weare, in May, 1777, be- 
fore the battle of Bennington, which is as follows: 


State of 1 To Committee of Safety, May 8th, 1777. 
New Hampshire. § To Maj. General Folsom. 

By Several Intelligences and circumstances lately received there is Great 
Reason to Believe that the Enemies forces Will be Employed this Summer 
Against the New England States, and there is the Greatest Probability that Some 
of them will shortly be landed in this State—Therefore we are Directed Imme- 
diately to Send Orders to the Several Colonels in this State to Give Orders once 
more and Take The Strictest Care to see them fulfilled; that all the Men in 
their several Regiments be properly Equiped Ready To March at a Minutes 
Warning, both Alarm Lists and training Bands, and further Recommended to 
all Persons Capable of Bearing Arms Constantly to convey their fire Arms 
Ammunition and Accoutrements for War to the Place of Public Worship and 
all other places Where Their Business Leads them as much as they Can with 
any Degree of Convenience as we know not the Day or Hour when an attack 
may be made in our own borders, and as it is of the Greatest Importance 
to meet our Enemies before they have time to Get much footing and to 


Stop Those Infernal Traitors Among ourselves who may be Disposed to help 
Them. 


M. WEARE, CHAIRMAN. 


Of thoughtful mind and steady purpose, he combined 
those qualities of character so prominent in the life of the 
Father of his Country. During the trying times of the 
Revolution his advice and counsel were highly valued by 
Washington. Descended from a distinguished family, and 
aided by his wide experience as speaker of the assembly 
in 1752, delegate to the congress of the Six Nations, at 
Albany, in 1754, colonel of a New Hampshire regiment 
until the breaking out of the Revolution,—at which time, 
though comparatively an old man, he was called by the 
unanimous voice of the people to manage the most impor- 
tant affairs of state,—president of the Committee of Safety, 
chief-justice of New Hampshire in 1776, and first presi- 
dent of the state under the new constitution in 1784, he 
guided the ship of state through all the difficult and per- 
plexing questions of setthkement between New Hampshire 
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and the neighboring province of Vermont, on terms both 
equitable and advantageous to both; thus, although called 
to duty in his old age, he did not disappoint the confidence 
reposed in him, and filled the office of president until im- 
paired health rendered it necessary for him to resign. He 
was succeeded by John Langdon in 178s. 

Perhaps no two men of New Hampshire contributed 
more towards the final success of the struggle for liberty 
than Meshech Weare and John Langdon. While Stark 
was fighting and crippling the hosts of Burgoyne at 
Bennington, they, by their wise counsel, patriotic words, 
and by contributions from their own private property, 
Meshech Weare, the wealthy yeoman, and John Langdon, 
the princely merchant, encouraged the faltering minds of 
the people at home, and furnished the sinews of war, by 
means of which the independence of the colonies was 
finally established. 

Near the monument is the old Weare mansion, built in 
1735. Itis an old-fashioned square house, with two mas- 
sive chimneys, and, though somewhat modernized by a 
coat of white paint and other changes, still retains its 
dignified and antique appearance. In front stand four 
giant elms, one of which was transplanted by President 
Weare more than one hundred yearsago. Here lived and 
died the first president of New Hampshire, and was buried 
in the old graveyard near his home, where a monument 
marks the spot in double honor to his memory. 

On the hill where the monument now stands was built, 
in 1711, the first meeting-house in Hampton Falls. Its 
first three ministers lie buried side by side in the old 
graveyard where rest the bodies of Meshech Weare 
and his family. The first pastor was Theophilus Cotton, 
ordained January 2, 1712. On a tablet over his grave 
is this inscription : 

“Here lyes ye body of ye 

Rev. Mr. Theophilus Cotton, ye first 

Minister of ye Church at 

Hampton falls 

Who after he had served God 

faithfully in his generation, 
Deceased aug. ye 16th, 1726, 
in ye 45th year of his age. 


“ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.”’ 
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The second pastor was ordained January 4, 1727. His 
gravestone bears this inscription: 
“Here lies the body of the 
Rev’d Mr. Joseph Whipple, 
who having wisely and faithfully 
discharged the pastoral office 
in the Second Church in 
Hampton, 
Deceased Febr’y 17th 1757, 
in the $6th year of his age.” 


The third pastor was Josiah Bailey, ordained October 
19, 1757. His gravestone bears this inscription : 
“ Here are interred the 

remains of the Rev.d Mr 

Josiah Bailey, Who atter 

he had wisely discharged 

the duties of his office for 

the space of five yeares 

was received into the joy 

of his Lord, Sept 12th 1762 

Atatis 28.’’ 


Paine Wingate, from Amesbury, Massachusetts, was 
ordained December 14, 1763, and resigned March 12, 
1776, removing to Stratham, where he settled on a farm. 
He afterwards became prominent in state affairs, and was 
one of the first senators of the United States from New 
Hampshire. Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, in 1836, visited 
him. He was at that time the last surviving member of 
the first senate of the United States, and had dined with 
Washington on the day of his first inauguration, when our 
constitutional government was organized. Mr. Winthrop, 
in speaking of this visit on one occasion, narrates an inter- 
esting anecdote. He was at that time secretary of the 
committee of arrangements, and chief-marshal for the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of Harvard Col- 
lege, and had made the journey to Stratham to secure the 
autograph of the oldest living alumnus of the college, 
Hon. Paine Wingate, of the class of 1759, who was then 
in his ninety-ninth year. ‘* He had asked me,” said Mr. 
Winthrop, ‘‘to read over to him the names of his col- 
leagues in the first senate of the United States. I read 
them to him accordingly. Rufus King and Robert Mor- 
ris, Richard Henry Lee and Caleb Strong, Oliver Ells- 
worth and Ralph Izard, and all the rest, not forgetting 
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John Langdon, the colleague of Paine Wingate, who was 
president pro tempore of the first senate until John Adams 
was installed vice-president of the United States. There 
were but twenty-two senators in all, from only eleven 
states, North Carolina and Rhode Island having no sena- 
tors as yet. I went through the whole list, and at the end 
of each name the old man repeated the name in a clear, 
ringing tone, and asked most eagerly, *‘ Where is he?’ On 
my saying that he was dead, he exclaimed, ‘Is he dead? 
And is he dead? And is he dead, too?’ It had escaped 
his memory that he himself had long been the last survivor 
of that first senate of the United States, and I can remem- 
ber but few things in my life more impressive than the 
hollow and sepulchral tones of Paine Wingate’s voice, as 
he repeated, ‘Is he dead? And is he dead? And is he 


- —_ dead, too?’ after 
nes — each name of his 
a Lee old colleagues. 
They were as pa- 
thetic and as dra- 
matic as the ex- 
clamations of Phi- 
loctetes on being 
told successively 
of the deaths of 
Achilles and Ajax 
and Patroclus, in 
the great tragedy 
NS f of Sophocles.” 
t A nf , eee =Dr.Sam'l Lang- 
Ah) (I) 3 don, a native of 
pret hiomnonme : Boston, and form- 
er president of 
Harvard College, 
was installed over this church in Hampton Falls in 1781, 
and spent the remainder of his days there. Thus this spot 
is made historic for being the site of the first church, over 
which so many eminent divines presided ; and, finally, the 
location of a monument to the memory of an illustrious 
man and patriot. 
The road over the hill, from Newburyport to Portsmouth, 
has been the route of many distinguished men. On Dec. 
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13, 1774, Paul Revere took his first public ride. The 
Boston Committee of Safety, having just learned of the 
British order that no military stores should be exported to 
America, sent Paul Revere on a fleet horse to Portsmouth, 
to inform the committee there of the news. Measures were 
at once taken, under the direction of Major John Sullivan 
and Capt. John Langdon, to secure the stores at Fort Wil- 
liam and Mary, at Newcastle, which was successfully 
accomplished, and the powder there obtained did good ser- 
vice at the battle of Bunker Hill. In 1789, Gen. Wash- 
ington passed over this road in his own private carriage, 
on his way to Portsmouth, escorted by Gen. Sullivan, gov- 
ernor of the state, and four companies of light horse. 
President Monroe 
also passed over 
this road in 1817 ; 
and in 1824, on 
Wednesday,Sept. 
1,Lafayette made 
his flying eastern 
visit,and returned 
o’er the same road 
on the same day, 
about midnight. 
. This road has 
: since been called 
naniie the ** Lafayette 
road. On this 
road, not far from the monument, is the old ** Wells Tav- 
ern,” built by a Mr. Wells in 1808, which was a noted 
hostlery in the days of the old stage-coach. This location 
has been occupied by an inn for nearly two hundred years. 
Here once stood the ** Sanborn Inn,” where the state legis- 
lature met, in 1737, to settle the boundary between New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts. In the hall of the Wells 
tavern Daniel Webster once made a legal plea. This 
house, now occupied by a Mr. Lovering, has recently 
been made more interesting and memorable as the place 
where Whittier dined while resting at Elmfield. 
South of the wayside inn stands a giant elm, which 
was set out, in 1732, by Mrs. Benjamin Sweet, assisted by 
her little daughter Sarah. This tree, in May, 1843, 
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measured fourteen feet in circumference at a distance of 
seven feet from the base; the latest measurement shows 
an increase of four feet. Just below, shaded by this majes- 
tic tree and others nearly as large, is an ancient house, 
built in 1786, the homestead of the Wells family, and now 
known as ‘‘ Elmfield,” overlooking the marshes and valleys 
below, owned and occupied by a descendant of Mr. Wells, 
Miss S. A. Gove, whose guest the poet Whittier was 
amid the scenes of his earlier poems; and this house be- 
comes the scene of the latest memorable event on this 
historic ground, and future generations will point to the 
spot where the sweet poet of New England died. Here 
he wrote the poem to hi¢ beloved friend, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, on his eighty-third birthday, and also the little 
verse for the Boston Journal, on the 26th of August, 
which was destined. to be his last, and published in that 
paper on the 26th: 
“DR. HOLMES. 
“Beloved physician of an age of ail, 
When grave prescriptions fail, 
Thy songs have cheer and healing for us all, 
As David’s had for Saul.” 


ALEXANDER SCAMMELL. 
BY HON. CHARLES R. MORRISON. 

‘Scammell! Scammell!” said Gen. Pierce, with pecul- 
iar emphasis, in the first public address which I heard from 
him, and that nearly fifty years ago. This name, with 
other of New Hampshire’s officers who had distinguished 
themselves, was often heard till a much later period. At 
our return from the funeral of Chief-Justice Bell, who was 
an antiquarian, the late Judge Asa Fowler alluded to 
Lafayette’s visit at Concord. in June, 1825, and to the 
sentiment which he himself heard and remembered ever 
after, though but a boy at the time. 

Lafayette, from first to last, was not with the French 
auxiliaries, but with the American army. August 7, 1780, 
Washington placed him in command of a special corps of 
light infantry. Enoch Poor, whose reputation was well 
established, at Lafayette’s request was given command of a 
brigade in the corps, which place he held until his death, 
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in September, 1781, from wounds received in a duel with a 
French officer. In announcing his death, Gen. Washing- 
ton declared him to be ‘an officer of distinguished merit, 
who, as a citizen and a soldier, had every claim to the 
esteem of his country.” Some time before the battle of 
Yorktown, Scammell, who desired an active command, was 
iven command of one of the chosen regiments under 
Pafayette. He died of wounds received at that battle. 

At the banquet given in honor of Lafayette, in front of 
the New Hampshire state house, in June, 1825, more than 
two hundred Revolutionary officers and soldiers were pres- 
ent; he was called upon by a gray-haired veteran for a 
sentiment. Lifting his glass to his lips, and after a few 
explanatory words, he gave,—** Light Infantry Poor, and 
Yorktown Scammell.” 

This incident, which was omitted from the interesting 
sketch in the GranirE Montuiy, September number, 
1892, of Scammell, I have thought should be remembered. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. 
BY CLARENCE H. PEARSON. 
The clock strikes twelve! Comrades, arise, 
Fill up each glass and drink with me; 
E’en while I speak the old year dies,— 
Here’s to his sacred memory. 
He brought us cares, he brought gray hairs, 
Smiles, tears, and joy and sorrow ; 
But drifting snow shall ebb and flow 
Across his grave to-morrow ; 
And as we bring our cups in line, 
Our teardrops mingle with the wine. 


Fill up your glasses once again,— 
Here’s to the new year! Oh, may he 

Be brightest in the radiant train 
Of golden years that are to be! 

May Justice reign, and Freedom gain 
Some genius-crowned defender ; 

May Art advance, and Truth’s keen lance 
Strike down the vain pretender ; 

May Wisdom’s sun diffuse its light, 

And bigots hide like birds of night! 
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ABBY HUTCHINSON PATTON. 
BY P. B. COGSWELL. 


On Thanksgiving-day evening, November 24, 1892, 
Abby Hutchinson Patton, the last survivor but one of the 
renowned Hutchinson family of singers, died at her home 
in New York city, of apoplexy. She was stricken with 
the fatal disease on November 13, and only for a brief 
day regained her power of speech afterwards. She passed 
away as quietly as the twilight of a June day fades into the 
shades of night, and lo! her friends were left alone. 

Mrs. Patton had recently returned to her city home from 
a prolonged visit among the hills and valleys, mountains 
and lakes of the ** Old Granite State,” which she loved 
devotedly. Never did the scenery of our good old state 
impress her more than during her last visit to New Hamp- 
shire, and to her old home in Milford. It was her good for- 
tune to visit Sunapee and Winnipiseogee lakes on beautiful 
August days, and they left a sweet benediction with her, 
which continued to the end. No artist ever discerned the 
beautiful in nature more quickly than did Mrs. Patton, or 
was ever more enchanted with it. Henceforth Lake Sun- 
apee and Lake Winnipiseogee will possess added interest 
to the friends who were her fellow-voyagers on those days 

Abby Hutchinson Patton was born in Milford, August 
29, 1829, and was the youngest of the family of sixteen 
children of ' Jesse and Mary Leavitt Hutchinson. She was 
a natural singer in a remarkable musical family that ac- 
quired a high reputation as singers a half century ago. In 
1841, at the age of twelve years, she started out on concert 
tours with her brothers Judson, John, and Asa, as the 
fourth member of the famous quartette which N. P. Willis 
felicitously described as ‘‘a nest of brothers with a sister 
in it.” They appeared at anti-slavery meetings, temper- 
ance and other reform meetings, as well as in concerts, 
and added much to the interest of such gatherings by their 
stirring humanitarian and patriotic songs. When such 
orators as Wendell Phillips and William Lloyd Garrison 
were disturbed by mobocratic outbursts, the sweet render- 
ing of ** Pity, Kind Gentlemen,” or ‘* The Slave’s Appeal,” 
by Abby Hutchinson, would quiet the stormy feeling. 
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The concert tours of the Hutchinson family extended 
not only through New England, but to New York and 
other states,in the years preceding 1845. In 1844 they 
made the tour of the White Mountains, and on that occa- 
sion gladdened the heart of Nathaniel Peabody Rogers by 
entering his native town of Plymouth singing Felicia 
Hemans’s ‘*‘ Song of Spring”: 

“I come, I come, ye have called me long, ; 
I come o’er the mountains with joy and song.”’ 


In 1845 the Hutchinsons visited Great Britain, where 
they were well received in society, as well as in the concert- 
room. They were entertained by Charles Dickens, Wil- 
liam and Mary Howitt, Harriet Martineau, and many other 
persons distinguished in literary and reform circles. Abby’s 
rendering of Tennyson’s ‘* May Queen” was received 
with great favor wherever they appeared. After returning 
home, the family continued their concerts for several years, 
and sang their way into the hearts of the people. 

In 1849 Abby Hutchinson was married to Mr. Ludlow 
Patton, a banker and broker, and member of the New 
York Stock Exchange. His father was the late Rev. Dr. 
William Patton, one of the founders of Union Theological 
Seminary, and the founder of the Evangelical Alliance. 
Mr. Patton possessed fine musical tastes, and their union 
was a happy one. After their marriage, Mrs. Patton sang 
only occasionally with her brothers, but ever responded 
to a call for charity. In late years, Mr. and Mrs. Patton ; 
had travelled extensively, and formed a wide acquaintance. 
Mrs. Patton took active interest in all movements for the : 
benefit of mankind, and was a humanitarian by nature and 
training. A volume of happy thoughts, in prose and 
poetry, recently published for private distribution, under 
the title of ** A Handful of Pebbles,” bears testimony to the 
wisdom of her thoughts and to her felicity in expressing 
them. Among the numerous songs which she set to mu- 
sic two of the best known are, ‘*‘ Kind Words can Never 
Die,” and ‘* Ring Out, Wild Bells.” The latter was sung 
at the musical festival at the The Weirs, in 1891, on which 
occasion Mrs. Patton was present, and greatly enjoyed its 
rendering. 

It will be of interest to know that Mrs. Patton and her 
only surviving brother, John W. Hutchinson, and her hus- 
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f band, sang some of the songs of yore at the dedication of 
H the statue of John P. Hale in the state house park, on 


August 3, 1892, and also sang at the funeral of John G. 
Whittier, which was the last public appearance of the 
trio. 

Funeral services were held in New York city, Saturday, 
November 26, 1892, and at the Unitarian church in Mil- 
ford on the following Tuesday, November 29. At the 
latter service, John W. Hutchinson paid a beautiful tribute 
to his sister, and sang the last song they had sung together ; 
also the songs, ‘* What shall be my Angel Name,” and 
‘*Kind Words can Never Die,” and, with others of the 
family, sang the chorus of the selection which he and Mrs. 
Patton sang at Whittier’s funeral. The services included 
the reading of some extracts from ‘* A Handful of Pebbles,” 
and the last poem in it, entitled,— 





“LOOKING TOWARD SUNSET. 


jh, when the long day’s work is done, 


And we clasp hand at set of sun, 
Loved friends we meet, 
In concourse sweet, 
At even. 


“So, when for us has passed away 
The last bright hour of earthly day, 
Then may we meet, 
In converse sweet, 
In Heaven.” 


At the conclusion of the services the earthly casket of 
Abby Hutchinson Patton was laid to rest in the burial-place 
of her fathers, beneath the shade of a favorite tree. To 
her numerous friends, the remembrance of her sweet life 
is an ever present benediction. 








COLONEL JOSEPH WHIPPLE AND HIS DART- 
MOUTH PLANTATION. 


BY LEVI W. DODGE. 


The first settler of what is now the town of Jefferson, in 
the White Mountains, was Colonel Joseph Whipple, a man 
of large wealth and influence for those days, and living in 
some approach to baronial style and sumptuousness. He 
owned, it is said, four slaves, and employed many other 
men upon his extensive demense, besides house servants, 
male and female, and kept for his own use and pleasure 
a dozen horses. His house was a large, square structure, 
with wing, two stories high, strongly built for resistance 
from external influences, and with high windows heavily 
shuttered and barred. It was much after the manner of 
ancient dwellings nearer the seaboard, and built for de- 
fence, having loop-holes in the upper story, a provision 
against possible attacks from Indians or other foes from 
without ; and tradition says that in those upper rooms were 
stored much valuable property, family plate, silks and 
broadcloths, and wealth of Spanish coin, for the Colonel 
was once a merchant upon the high seas, and his trade 
with the Indies had brought him great riches. In his 
cellar too, like the barons and grandees of other times, he 
kept his stores of choice Burgundies, Madeiras, and good 
old West India rum. 

All along the pathways of the world’s history there are 
scattered monuments to the memory of its men of mark, 
pioneers in its enterprises, foremost in its leading events, 

reat captains in the onward march of improvement. 
Such was Col. Whipple. But what particular incentive 
brought him hither so early as 1772-73 it would be a sat- 
isfaction to know. A luxurious home by the sea exchanged 
for a wild haunt among the mountains; the enjoyments of 
the world of life, social and political distinction, and the 
amenities of civilization for the deprivations of the wilder- 
ness! Was it an inborn love for adventure to be gratified, 
or really the acquisition of more wealth and power in the 
development of his mountain-walled domain? Or, was it 
the allurements of the grand old mountains themselves, 


and he 


“ A lover true, who knew by heart 
Each joy ihe mountain dales impart.’’ 
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Col. Joseph Whipple was born at Kittery, Maine, Feb. 
14, 1738. he was a younger brother of Gen. William 
Whipple o Revolutionary fame, who was one of New 
Senate’ s delegates to the Continental congress, and 
was one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
The father of these distinguished sons was William, a na- 
tive of Ipswich, Mass., where e was born Feb. 28, 1695-6. 
The mother was a daughter of Robert Cutts, a wealthy 
shipbuilder of Kittery, w ho at his saa left to his daughter 
a handsome fortune. The emigrant ancestor of “Col. 
Joseph was Dea. John Whipple, who was granted land in 
Ipswich in 1639, and made a freeman in 1640. He wasa 
ruling elder there in the first church, a man of influence 
and considerable wealth. He died June 30, 1669, leaving 
one son, ** Cornet John,” or Captain John, as he was famil- 
iarly known, who was born about 1626. He was a man 
of energetic and active nature, and was appointed captain 
of a troop to march against the Indians during those troub- 
lous times when Philip of Pokanoket was a reigning terror 
to the Massachusetts colonists. Wealthy. honored, and 
respected, he died August 10, 1683, in the midst of an 
active life. In his will, dated August 2 of that year, he 
mentions his three sons, John, Matthew, and Josey wh. The 
latter, ** when he comes of age, to have the scaliien office, 
houses and lands. Son John to have the houses, lands, 
and appurtenances in the athe of Arthur Abbott. Son 
Matthew to have the saw mill, &c.” 

This son Matthew (Major, tor distinction) succeeded to 
the business of his father in practice if not by entailment, 
for he owned a malt-house, besides grain and saw mills, 
and ** carried on much business.” He died. aged 8o, in 
January, 1739. His will, at the ‘here office in Essex 
county. mentions sons Matthew, Appleton, 7 hn, Joseph, 
and William. The latter, born | ebr ua 28. 1695-6, 
moved to Kitterv, Me., and became the father of William, 
the signer of the Declaration ot ferackesncrotoe and of 
Jose ph, the subject of this sketch. The mother of Col. 
Joseph bs hipple was M: iry, eldest daughter of Robert 
Cutts of Kittery, whose father was Robert, one of the 
three brothers of that name who came to America at a 
very early period, and were prominently connected with 
the early history of New Hampshire. John settled in 
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Portsmouth, and became New Hampshire’s first president, 
in 1679. Richard settled in Portsmouth, and was a man 
of great property there and at the Isles of Shoals, in the 
palmy days of those islands. Robert first settled and mar- 
ried at St. Christopher’s; afterwards at Barbadoes, where 
he married a second wife, Mary Hoel, whom he brought 
to New England. He first settled at Portsmouth, and 
lived in what was known as the ‘‘Great House,” at the 
foot of Pitt street. He afterwards moved across the river 
to Kittery, set up a carpenter’s yard, and became an ex- 
tensive ship-builder. 

The father of these sons was at the time of his death a 
member of Cromwell’s second parliament, in 1654. 

Mrs. Whipple, the wife of William, died in 1783, at 85 
years, leaving two sons and two daughters. The sons 
were William and Joseph ; a third son, Robert Cutt Whip- 
ple, died in 1761. 

Just across the river from Portsmouth, in the old grave- 
yard at Kittery, where the stately, drooping elms, the 
gnarled and knotted oaks, and the sighing aspens are 
whispering of the long-gone years, may still be read the 
time-worn inscriptions upon the lichened tombstones of the 
Cutts and the Whipples, where and when they dropped 
into the silent slumber of the grave. 

The house in which Col. Joseph Whipple was born and 
where his youth was passed is situated on the east bank 
of the Piscataqua, opposite Portsmouth, at the head of a 
small cove east from the navy yard, and about a mile 
from the mouth of the river. The inlet is still known as 
‘* Whipple’s cove.” The ancient domicile was originally 
built for a garrison-house, or protection against the Indians, 
and until far into the present century its antique design 
was well preserved, but it has gradually yielded to modern 
improvements until, externally, the old block-house built 
two centuries and a quarter ago has lost its antiquarian 
attractions. The house, as originally built, was about 
thirty-four feet square, two stories high, with the upper 
one projecting over the lower one foot on every side; 
around this projection, at intervals, were scuttles, or loop- 
holes, for the purpose of permitting the occupants, in times 
of assault, to pour hot water down upon the assailants, or 
for the extinguishment of fires which might be builded 
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against the house, as was a frequent mode of attack. This 
garrison was constructed of hemlock timber, squared and 
locked together at the corners in a sort of dove-tailing ; and 
when the structure was extended and modernized by Mr. 
Jesse Philbrick, about 1840, its blocks and timbers were 
as sound and perfect as when rolled and locked together 
by the settlers of Kittery cove, in the days of John Cutt, 
New Hampshire’s first president, and whose brother, Rob- 
ert Cutt, was probably the first occupant of the fortress. 
He was a wealthy ship-builder and a merchant upon the 
high seas at the time his daughter became the wife of Wil- 
liam Whipple, Sr., and the mother of Hon. William and 
Joseph Whipple, and at his death left to this daughter a 
handsome fortune, of which this estate at Whipple’s cove 
formed a part. 

The father of Joseph Whipple being a seafaring man, 
his boys were naturally inclined to similar pursuits, and 
so we find them, after a few years of school life in the pub- 
lic schools of their native place, devoted to commercial life 
upon the sea, chiefly between this country and the West 
Indies. After a few successful ventures they, in 1759, re- 
linquished their seafaring life, and settled in trade at Ports- 
mouth. During the following decade, while William and 
Joseph Whipple were prosperous merchants at the com- 
mercial and political centre of the province, the country was 
fast drifting towards a revolution. The “ taxing of the colo- 
nies” was stirring the hot provincial blood. The ‘Stamp 
Act” was exciting general alarm, and other arbitrary meas- 
ures of the British government were receiving the attention 
of the **Sons of Liberty,” and the people, through their 
representatives, were petitioning the king and parliament 
for a redress of grievances. During these exciting times, 
and as a result of their unsettling of the laws of commerce 
and chances of trade by reason of the ‘* tea tax,” the ** mo- 
lasses act,” the stamp grievance, and the non-importation 
agreement, the Whipples closed their mercantile relations at 
Portsmouth, William turning his energies exclusively to 
public life, and Joseph looking elsewhere for the gratifica- 
tions of an active but not over ambitious temperament. A 
spirit of speculation in lands had been prevailing for some 
years in all ranks of society ; applications were constantly 
being made to the governor for grants of wild land, and he 
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readily complied with all such requests, for it filled his coffers 
with gold. It was during this unappropriated land-grab- 
bing movement that the territory included in the present 
town of Jefferson was granted to John Goffe, Esq., and his 
associates. Some of the latter were members of the gov- 
ernor’s council and immediate friends, grantees, for con- 
venience, we may say, and we find the same names in 
many of the township charters of those days, ostensibly as 
real petitioners, but in truth to make up the required num- 
ber, of about sixty, necessary for a successful consideration 
by the authorities at Portsmouth. The date of this Goffe 
grant was October, 1763, and it was called ‘* Dartmouth,” 
suggested by the governor in memory of his friend and 
patron, the Earl of Dartmouth; but not one of those origi- 
nal petitioners ever took possession of his nominal share in 
that wild /erra incognita. Taxes were assessed, however, 
and in a few years the township was in the market for sale, 
on account of accumulated tax arrears; and out of this tax- 
gatherer’s necessity grew Col. Whipple’s opportunity. 
Josiah Willard of Winchester, a speculator in lands, had 
come into possession of twenty-six of the original rights 
of Dartmouth, and these Whipple bought in 1774; and the 
same year, through the assistance of John Hunt, Esq., who 
was then private secretary to the governor, he secured the 
titles of twenty-six others of granted rights. These trans- 
actions were followed during the next few years by other 
acquisitions through the necessities of tax sales, until, in 
1796, the entire township had passed under the ownership 
and control of Col. Whipple. He was literally “‘ monarch 
of all he surveyed.” Here, upon a broad plain in the 
heart of the White Mountains, upon the banks of the wild 
Sirrooganok, and mid the awful grandeur of the everlasting 
hills, Col. Whipple established his country-seat, planted a 
colony, and builded a manor house, unpretentious, to be 
sure, as compared with the titled heritages of the old world, 
but in extent of demense, in the wild grandeur of its cliff- 
hung mountains, in the broad reaches ot its primeval forests, 
where the storm-beaten “ Agiocochook” rears its craggy 
mist-crowned crest above the valleys of the Israel and the 
Johns, it was unrivaled among all the baronies of England. 
Though bred a merchant, and with some political ambi- 
tion, yet he had a taste for agriculture, and in the acquiring 
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and building up of this wild domain he was doubtless per- 
suaded by the example and influence of the then provincial 
governor, John Wentworth, who, it will be remembered, 
began a plantation for himself in the township of Wolfe- 
borough, on which he expended large sums and built an 
elegant house, where he entertained extravagantly for those 
days, and the road from this manor house by the lake to 
Portsmouth was the best improved highway in the state; 
and it was the governor’s purpose, as shown in his cor- 
respondence, still preserved, to extend this ‘* King’s high- 
way” northward to Quebec. The official letter of the gov- 
ernor containing these suggestions is dated April 5, 1768, 
and by 1774, largely through the negotiations of the gov- 
ernor’s private secretary, Col. Whipple had acquired pos- 
session of nearly the whole township of Dartmouth, had 
located his manse, and trom the banks of the wild, silvery 
Sirrooganok his followers were pushing back the borders 
of the forest, enlarging the meadow boundaries, building 
mills, planting a young republic, and making history. 

The route of Col. Whipple and his associates was up the 
valley of the Saco and through the then recently discovered 
rocky pass of the mountains denominated **‘ The Notch”; 
but at what point he entered the valley from the governor’s 
plantation on Lake Winnipesaukee, we can only conjec- 
ture, but it is more than probable at Conway, as that would 
appear the most feasible route, and at that ** three-river 
point” was already established a young settlement, for the 
Osgoods were there in 1764. The date of the commence- 
ment of his plantation was not later than 1773, and some 
say a year earlier, which would be but a twelvemonth fol- 
lowing the discovery of the mountain pass, and the “ King’s 
highway” was then but a line of spotted trees, to become in 
after years (1803) the *‘ Tenth N. H. Turnpike,” chartered 
and built largely through the influence of Joseph Whipple. 

In August, 1781, Col. Whipple came near falling a vic- 
tim to British designs and Indian cunning. The affair is 
made the subject of notice in the Adjutant-General’s report 
for 1868, page 395, as follows: “ The 3d of August, 1781,a 
party of Indians made an attack upon the inhabitants of 
Bethel, Me., and the adjacent towns upon the Androscog- 
gin river; killing three men, and capturing three others, 
whom they took to Montreal. About the middle of August, 
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they made prisoners of Col. Joseph Whipple, of Jefferson 
(a gentleman from Portsmouth and a large landholder), 
and a Mr. Gotham, who carried on his farm; both men, 
however, escaped from them. Great alarm existed on the 
Northern frontiers on account of these attacks. 

‘The Committee of Safety’ took immediate measures for 
the defence of the inhabitants in that quarter, placing a 
force there under the direction of Col. Joseph Whipple and 
Col. David Page for the defence of the ‘Northern Fron- 
tiers,’ consisting of forty-nine officers and men. They were 
in the service from August 29 to Nov. 6, 1781. . . .” 

We here reproduce the story of the capture of Col. Whip- 
ple by the Indians, as narrated by Rev. B. G. Willey, in his 
sketches of the White Mountains, published in 1855. The 
Willey homestead was situated in the valley of the Saco, 
about on the boundary line between Conway and Bartlett, 
and was on the traversed route of the Colonel as he passed 
to and from his home at Portsmouth and his plantation 
among the mountains. He was a frequent guest at the 
Willeys, who were among the pioneers of the valley in 
1777. The narrative, therefore, may be considered authen- 
tic in detail, as related by the Colonel himself, and after- 
wards written by an interested listener. The writer hereof 
has also heard it substantially as here told from the lips of 
those contemporary with Whipple, but whose names now, 
like his, are graven on stones. 

‘* Colonel Joseph Whipple, one of the most widely known 
men in New Hampshire in his day, was one of the earliest 
settlers (of Jefferson). . . . During the war of the Revo- 
lution he was captured by the Indians in his own house. 
The party acted under the authority of the English, and the 
object was to get information in respect to the designs of 
the Americans in this region. Suspecting nothing, he 
admitted them, as usual, to his house, and was a prisoner 
before he imagined their intention. With his usual pres- 
ence of mind he made no objection to accompany them, 
but said they must wait a short time for him to get ready. 
He immediately commenced active preparations, and con- 
trived in the bustle to tell his housekeeper, Mrs. Hight, to 
take up the attention of the Indians with some articles of 
curious mechanism which he had, while he should escape 
from the window. So occupied were they in examining 
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the curiosities that they suffered him to go into his bed- 
room to change his clothes, as he told them, and through 
the window of this he fled. He went directly to a meadow, 
where he had men to work, and ordering each man to seize 
a stake from the fence and shoulder it as he would a gun, 
soon presented himself again to the Indians, who were 
already in search of him. Seeing him in the distance at 
the head, as they supposed, of a large company of armed 
men, they hastily seized what plunder they could lay hands 
on, and fled. A Mr. Gotham, residing in the family, 
chanced to be coming toward the house at the time the 
Indians arrested Col. Whipple, but saw them in time to make 
good his escape. They fired upon him as he was cross- 
ing the river upon a log, but did not hit him.” 

B. F. Willey, in speaking of Col. Whipple, in his White 
Mountain Sketches, says he was *‘ one of the most widely 
known men in New Hampshire in his day; . . . more 
thoroughly versed in the ways of the world than his poorer 
neighbors, his influence became almost absolute in this 
region. He however never abused this power and position. 
The early inhabitants invariably speak of him as a father to 
them. He made a ready market for all the region, always 
purchasing whatever they had to sell. His annual visits to 
Portsmouth were regarded by the inhabitants with almost 
as much interest as the yearly arrival of a vessel by the 
first inhabitants of Greenland.” 

Colonel Whipple took with from Portsmouth his retinue 
of servants and workingmen, for his object was the making 
of atown. Among those of his attendants was Miss Nancy 
Barton, the first white woman ever in that region, and whose 
tragic death is commemorated to this day in Nancy’s brook 
and Nancy’s rock, in the valley of the Saco. Deborah 
Vicker succeeded the unfortunate Nancy as feminine ad- 
visor in the family of Col. Whipple. She afterwards became 
the wife of Richard Stalbird of Portsmouth, but through 
the influence and the kindness of the Colonel they became 
settlers upon the Dartmouth plantation, and Deborah 
became a noted nurse and doctress, and was familiarly 
known among the country folk in after years as ‘‘ Granny 
Stalbird,” a welcome guest at every hearthstone. 

Colonel Whipple was a member of the first scientific 
exploring party to ascend Mt. Washington, in July, 1784, 
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at which time it is supposed the mountain received its 
present name. The other members of the party were Rev. 
Manassah Cutler of Massachusetts, Rev. Daniel Little of 
Maine, and Dr. Belknap and Dr. Fisher of New Hampshire. 
The party was entertained by the Colonel at his Dart- 
mouth plantation, and it was on this occasion, while a guest 
at Col. Whipple’s, that Dr. Belknap preached to the 
pioneers of Jefferson the first religious discourse ever 
preached in the town, the service being held in Col. 
Whipple’s large barn, July 26, 1784. The impressiveness 
of the occasion must have been enhanced by the furious 
warring of the elements in the mountains above, for it is 
said that a violent thunder-storm was raging the while. 

Col. Whipple was a prominent member of the old North 
Church of Portsmouth until his death. The old north 
meeting-house was famous in the early history of the town, 
not only from the number and prominence of its worshippers, 
but there was connected therewith many a political reminis- 
cence, not the least interesting of which was that of the 
Portsmouth Tea Party, in December, 1773, the purpose of 
which, like that of the famous Boston Tea Party, was to 
resolve and take measures ‘* against the importation of the 
East India Company’s tea into this port.” The old church 
was built in 1712, and the last services previous to demoli- 
tion were held in April, 1854. George Washington and 
James Monroe had both worshipped within its walls, seated 
in the pew of Hon. William Whipple. 

Col. Whipple was the first acting collector of customs at 
the port of Portsmouth, under the newly organized govern- 
ment of the United States. He was appointed by Washing- 
ton, August 3, 1789, about three months after the inaugura- 
tion of the new order of things by the people. Col. Pierce 
Long first received the appointment, but died before enter- 
ing upon the duties of the office, April 3, 1789. 

There was no custom-house, or government building, in 
Portsmouth at that time, and the business connected with 
the office of collector was transacted in a small building 
adjacent to the Colonel’s residence, situated on State street, 
and afterwards known as the ** Old Pickering mansion.” 
Mr. Whipple “ sat at the seat of custom” during the eight 
years of Washington’s administration of government, when 
he was removed for political reasons, to make room for 
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Thomas Martin, another of Portsmouth’s successful mer- 
chants, and a friend of the new, or Adams, administration. 
Martin held the office of collector for the four vears of Fed- 
eral rule, or until April 3, 1801, just one month after the 
inauguration of Thomas Jefferson, when Col. W hipple was 
again honored with the appointment, which position he 
held until his death, in 1816, at the age of 78. This change 
was one of the few made by Jefferson among the govern- 
ment offices. 

Colonel Whipple was a strong anti-Federalist, and in the 
heated controversy which made Adams president his per- 
sonal influence and power of political position were thrown 
in favor of the Jeffersonian party. This course lost him his 
position, and on the 6th of July, 1798, he was removed to 
make place for the appointment of his successor, Thomas 
Martin. Portsmouth at this time was the social, intellect- 
ual, and political centre of the state, and during the excite- 
ment of that third presidential campaign party lines were 
as strictly drawn as they were in the days of 1776. Col. 
Whipple, impulsive by nature, was an outspoken Republi- 
can, and his course during the campaign called for the 
question of his removal trom office under the changed 
administration. The removals and appointments on ac- 
count of political differences under the new administration 
were made in New Hampshire by the advice of Judge 
‘* Jerry” Smith, at the suggestion of the then secretary of 
state, Mr. Wolcott, and it is evident from the results that 
the demands of the civil service even at that day received 
less consideration than the doctrine that ** to the victors 
belong the spoils,” for his advice to the secretary was, that 
all officers who did not support the administration should 
be removed from office. ‘* It is a solecism in politics,” he 
writes, ‘*that a government should be administered by its 
enemies. It has always been my opinion that those whom 
the sovereign people entrust with the administration of their 
political concerns are in duty bound to appoint and continue 
in office those men and those only who are firmly attached 
to the principles of our government and the administration.” 

After the removal of Col. Whipple from the office of col- 
lector at the instance of Judge Smith, he received a letter 
from that individual, written half apologetically, but sharp 
and cutting as a two-edged sword. He wrote: **To your 
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politeness as a gentleman, integrity, zeal, and intelligence 
as an officer, I could most cheerfully bear witness; but 
these are not called in question. You are sensible that the 
public opinion of your politics is what I have mentioned. 

When our government has been assailed by a profli- 
gate foreign faction, to be moderate is to be cold in the 
cause, and at once a hypocrite and a traitor. Ten thousand 
lies have been daily circulated by lying men and lying 
firms against our public organs. Those who knew them 
to be so, and yet have been silent, are sharers in the 
guilt.” 

For the years 1776, 1777 and 1778, Col. Whipple was 
chosen to represent at ‘‘ General Court,” as a class, all the 
towns now included in the county of Cos, and again the 
same class in 1782 and 1783. He was notably prominent 
in encouraging and fostering any enterprise conducive to 
the prosperity of the “Cohos country,” as that northern 
section was at that time called. 

The particular location in Jefferson made memorable by 
the labors of Mr. Whipple is what for many years has been 
locally known as “ Jefferson Meadows,” situated on the old 
turnpike road from Lancaster, southward over the “ Cherry 
Mountain” pass, and so onward to the White Mountain 
Notch and directly east of **Bray Hill,” in Whitefield, 
and not far from the little railway station recently estab- 
lished for the accommodation of the “ Jefferson Hill” resi- 
dents. 

The will of Col. Whipple was admitted to probate in 
Rockingham county, March 14, 1816, included in which 
was a bequest disposing the residue of his estate for the 
encouragement of the manufacture of woolen cloths and 
window-glass in this state, to be disposed of by trustees in 
the form of bounties for the promotion of the above enter- 
prises as in their judgment the “events and circumstances 
may render advisory.” It transpires that among the 
Colonel’s papers are claims against the government, on 
account of the French spoliations, which, according to 
recent decisions, can now be made available as a part of 
the residue of his estate. 

The wife of Joseph Whipple was Hannah Billings of Bos- 
ton, to whom he was married October 9, 1762, but we are 
not aware that any children ever came of this union, nor 
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do we know where or when Mrs. Whipple died; but the 
parents and grandparents and a younger brother found 
burial in the old graveyard at Kittery, where their epitaphs 
may still be traced. 

In July, 1784, while the exploring expedition, of which 
Col. Whipple was a member, were upon the summit of Mt. 
Washington, himself and the Rev. Mr. Little engraved 
upon the uppermost rock the letters ‘“ N. H.,” and under a 
stone they left a plate of lead, on which their names were 
engraven. The letters upon the rock have long since been 
erased by the action of the elements, but the leaden tablet 
is no doubt still a hidden treasure, as no individual or cabi- 
net could long withhold so valuable a memento from a 
curiosity-loving public. 

The memory and characteristics of Col. Joseph Whipple 
are written in the ancient records of the county and the 
towns, the foundations of whose growth and later prosperity 
he largely helped to establish, and are told among the 
unpublished traditions around the firesides of the descend- 
ants of “ye old time folk” among the mountains. 

These are days of post-remote memorial tributes and his- 
toric monuments, and the inquiring traveller may perhaps, 
in the years to come, turn aside to read from some public 
engravement among Jefferson’s rare natural attractions, 
where the history of the centuries is writ along her sculp- 
tured rocks, a grateful hint of the life and public services 
of her founder and pioneer settler, Col. Joseph Whipple. 








MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY H. G. BLAISDELL. 


PROF. CHARLES S. CONANT. 


Charles S. Conant, teacher of vocal music in the Con- 
cord public schools, is one of the best known men in 
musical circles in northern New England. He is a native 
of the town of Greensboro, Vt., born July 2, 1860. His 
father, Tolman Conant, was a farmer, a descendant of Roger 
Conant, one of the founders of Salem, Mass. His mother’s 
maiden name was Mary Jane Fisher. She was a native of 
the town of Londonderry in this state, of the old Scotch- 
Irish descent. Tolman Conant died when his son was 
but two years of age, leaving a large family of children, 
and he was inured to labor in early life, assisting in the 
cultivation of the farm and support of the family. He 
remained at home until eighteen years of age, attending 
the district school during the winter term. Meanw rhile, he 
developed a strong taste for music and great power as a 
vocalist in one so young, and at sixteen years of age was 
a member and leader of a local quartette. At the age of 
eighteen he went to St. Johnsbury to attend the academy, 
and there he found, incidentally, a better field for the 
development and exercise of his vocal powers. He made 
the most of his opportunities, securing the best instruction 
to be had in town. He sang in various church choirs in 
St. Johnsbury, and, af the age of twenty-one, commenced 
teaching evening classes in singing, and giving private 
instruction to pupils. He also engaged in convention work, 
as director and soloist, in northern New Hampshire and 
Vermont, and soon became a popular favorite in that sec- 
tion. 

Prof. Conant came to Concord to accept his present posi- 
tion, as instructor in the public schools, in the spring of 
1888, having previously been engaged for some time as 
tenor in the choir of one of the Boston churches. That 
his work in Concord has been eminently satisfactory 
evidenced by the fact that he has been retained in his posi- 
tion at an increased salary, and that the advantages in the 
line of voice culture which the Concord schools afford 
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under his instruction constitute one of their chief attractions 
to outside pupils. Meanwhile his time is also largely occu- 
pied with lessons to private pupils, who come from a wide 
territory to secure the benefit of his painstaking and con- 
scientious tutelage. He has also been instrumental in 
introducing music into the public schools at Laconia, in 
which he has been instructor for more than three years, 
going there at first to teach a private class. 

For some three years past Prof. Conant has been a pupil, 
in voice, of George J. Parker, the noted Boston tenor, and 
he also received, last year, a diploma from the National 
Summer Music School in that city. While he has had strong 
inducements presented to locate in other places, he has not 
seriously entertained them thus far, and it is to be hoped 
that he will permanently continue his residence and labor 
in the capital city of New Hampshire. In 1889 and 1890 
he was a member of the choir of the South Congregational 
church. For the last two years he has filled the position 
of 1st tenor and director of the Crescent Male Quartette, 
constituting the choir of the Universalist church, and filling 
various engagements in concerts and festival work. 

Prof. Conant is a natural musician, from whom music 
flows as freely as water from a fountain. His voice is a 
fine, sweet tenor, rich and strong, and he easily meets the 
demands of the most difficult tenor music. It is, moreover, 
under such complete control, and has, as it were, such a 
perfect understanding with his cultured ear that he never 
fails, by even a shade, to strike the proper note. Thor- 
oughly acquainted with the theory of music, with decided 
ability as a composer, loving it as his native element, few 
men are better representatives of the kingdom of sweet 
sound. 

In January, 1884, Prof. Conant was united in marriage 
with Miss Martha Burnham of St. Johnsbury, by whom he 
has one child, a son. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE MUSIC AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Mr. Theodore Thomas, director, and Mr. George H. 
Wilson, secretary of the Bureau of Music for the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, seem to have narrowed down the whole of 
New England (in their own minds) to Boston, Springfield, 
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Worcester, and Pittsfield, Mass., and Hartford, Middletown, 
and Willimantic, Conn. Either the knowledge of the very 
worthy director and secretary is limited, or else they fail to 
find room in the little states of New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and Rhode Island for the operation of their musical intel- 
lects. Itis characteristic of most people to believe and con- 
tend that nothing good or worthy can be found outside the 
large cities, and no better example of this idea and its 
application can be cited than the management of the 
Musical Herald, which is published in Boston, and of 
which this same Mr. Wilson is proprietor and editor-in- 
chief. Of nine musical festivals which the writer con- 
ducted last season, including the work of the Concord 
Choral Society, which gave entire two oratorios and many 
lesser works, and of which every programme was sent to 
the Herald, not one received any attention whatever, and 
the outside musical world do not and never will know what 
we poor ‘‘countrymen” are doing if the Boston Musical 
Herald can help it. Yet this same publication begs for 
subscribers among us, and would have us believe that only 
such apostles as Henry Krehbiel of New York, Philip Hale 
of Boston, or Frederick Corder of London, are worthy the 
attention of the musical people of the United States. 
Again, it seems that only the cities above mentioned belong 
to the musical “four hundred,” or, as the saying is, we are 
‘not in the swim.” 

Now the fact is, New Hampshire in one year has put 
herself on record by festivals held by nine different musical 
associations, besides many concerts, given under the auspi- 
ces of local singing societies or organizations. At these 
gatherings the oratorios of “ Creation” and “ Elijah” have been 
well performed, besides the “Crusaders,” by Gade, twice, 
‘« Psyche,” by same author, ‘* The Daughter of Jairus,” by 
Stainer, ‘‘ The Dream,” by M. Costa, *‘ The Feast of Adonis,” 
by Jensen, ‘*The Evening Hymn,” by Reinecke, ‘* The 
Wreck of the Hesperus,” by Anderton, one evening of 
Wagner, including the Prayer and Finale of first act of 
Lohengrin, ‘‘ Hail, Bright Abode,” Tannhausser, ‘“‘ Spring 
Song,” from Flying Dutchman, together with the solo work 
in both Lohengrin and Tannhausser. In addition to all 
this, select choruses from the ‘‘ Redemption,” and oratorios 
and operas have been creditably performed. Yet we fail to 
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receive recognition from the powers that attempt to dictate 
to the people of these United States upon what they shall 
feed their musical natures ! 

To be sure, these works have not received the perfect 
treatment which the Handel and Haydn Society, with the 
help of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, can give them ; 
but why should that preclude our efforts from being put on 
record with the rest of the world, and receiving the com- 
mendation justly due? One serious difficulty which we 
have to meet, and for which there is no apparent remedy, 
is that of securing an orchestra of sufficient size and ability 
within the financial means of our musical societies. Boston 
orchestral performers will, as a rule, get six dollars for an 
oratorio performance, and ask ten dollars and all expenses 
added for such a concert in New Hampshire. These same 
men will play a Sunday concert in Boston for three dollars 
and fifty cents, under the name of one of the most honored 
and respected organizations in New England, and then feel 
that their musical dignity is not maintained unless they get 
ten or more dollars for a less laborious performance in New 
Hampshire. But because such obstacles as these stand in 
the way of a perfect performance in our state, is that any 
reason why we should be ignored? 

Mrs. Theodore Thomas has condescended to address a 
letter to Mrs. Judge Ladd of Lancaster, asking if there are 
any organized female choruses in New Hampshire; also 
who and what amateur performers there are (ladies) who 
would like to take part in some concerts to be given under 
the auspices of the woman’s auxiliary. If there are any 
such found in our state they must go to Chicago or some 
other place designated by the committee, and sing or per- 
form before a commission, which has the power to accept or 
reject. Certainly a pleasant outlook for those who are 
asked to pay all expense for such a journey, to be sent 
home in musical disgrace because the Bureau of Music at 
the Chicago Exposition has placed its stamp of disapproval 
upon them! This is the place assigned New Hampshire 
at the World’s Fair, 1893. We think it would have been 
an excellent idea to have invited every state in the Union 
to have prepared one or more concerts representative of its 
abilities and ambitions, letting them stand entirely upon 
their own merits, and thereby not offending the dignity or 
tastes of any musical esthetic or Pharisee. 
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THE LANCASTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


The first annual festival of the Lancaster Musical 
Association, which occurred November 28, 29, 30, and 
December 1, was a decided success in every particular. 
The chorus numbered one hundred and ten voices, was 
well balanced and of excellent quality, which must be con- 
sidered as remarkable, this being the first gathering of the 
singers of Lancaster for years, and it is a fact that no town 
in northern New Hampshire can muster so large and effi- 
cient a chorus of resident members. 

The music, which was very creditably performed, was the 
‘* Wreck of the Hesperus,” by Anderton; ‘* The Evening 
Hymn,” by Reinecke; part songs, by Mendelssohn, and 
church music. Mrs. Louise Laine Blackmere of Boston 
was the soprano soloist, Mr. Thos. H. Norris of Boston, 
tenor soloist, and Mr. Smith of Lancaster, baritone soloist. 
Martha Dana Shepard was the pianist and accompanist, 
and Blaisdell’s Orchestral Club of eight pieces was present. 
The financial part of the undertaking was balanced on the 
right side, despite the fact that the weather was stormy and 
uninviting. Great credit is due the local committees for 
the success of the festival. H.G. Blaisdell was the con- 
ductor. 


CHAMBER CONCERT. 


The young people of the Universalist Church in Concord 
managed a concert of chamber music on the evening of 
December 7. Blaisdell’s String Quartette, the Crescent 
Male Quartette, and Miss Ada M. Aspinwall, pianist, took 
part. The audience was not large, but was enthusiastic. 
It is to be deplored that among musical people there are 
not more who are willing to take hold of the matter and 
acquaint the public with the beauties of such music. The 
male quartette appeared to great advantage, singing 
splendidly, and the solos of Mr. Conant and Mr. Scribner 
were worthy of special commendation. In the trio for 
piano-forte, violin, and cello, Miss Aspinwall showed pains- 
taking work and faithful application as a student. All 
did well, and nothing happened to mar the performances 
worthy of mention. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 


GEN. JOSEPH H. POTTER. 


Joseph Haydn Potter, a conspicuous figure among the 
military men of the country in two wars, died in Columbus, 
Ohio, December 1, 1892. 

Gen. Potter was born in East Concord, October 12, 1821, 
and graduated at West Point in 1843, standing next below 
Gen. Grant in class rank. He served in the Mexican war 
and was brevetted 1st lieutenant for gallant and meritorious 
conduct in the battle of Monterey. He was on frontier 
duty in the army until 1861, and in July of that year was 

captured by the Confederates, in Texas. After his release 

he was made colonel of the Twelfth N. H. Volunteers, and 
served with distinction throughout the war, attaining the 
rank of brigadier-general of volunteers and brevet briga- 
dier-general in the regular army. He afterwards served as 
lieutenant-colonel and colonel in the regular army, and was 
made a full brigadier-general by President Cleveland in 
1886, when he was placed in command of the Department 
of Missouri, going on the retired list by reason of the age 
limitation shortly after. 

Soon after the close of the late war he married Alice G. 
Kilbourne of Columbus, O., by whom he is survived, with 
two sons and two daughters. 


GEN. JOHN W. STURTEVANT. 


John Warner Sturtevant, born in Keene, June 15, 1840, 
died in that city December 12, 1892. 

He was a son of Luther and Isabella L. Sturtevant, was 
educated in the Keene public schools, and at the outbreak 
of the rebellion was a clerk in Tilden’s bookstore in that 
city. In August, 1862, he enlisted in the Fourteenth N.H. 
Regiment, and went to the front as a sergeant in Company 
G. He performed gallant service, was badly wounded at 
the battle of Opequan, and was mustered out in 1865 with 
the rank of captain. For two years after the war he was 
in business at Beaufort, S. C., but returned to Keene in the 
spring of 1867 and purchased an interest in the bookstore 
where he was formerly engaged as clerk. He served as 
town clerk of Keene from 1869 until its incorporation as a 
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city in 1874, was for nine years a member of the board of 
education, and a representative in the legislature in 1876, 
1877, and 1885. In 1888 he was appointed a member of 
the special commission to ascertain the value of the state’s 
interest in the Concord and Boston & Maine railroads. He 
was also prominent in the National Guard for some time, 
and was made lieutenant-colonel of the Second Regiment 
in 1879. ‘The same year he was appointed Inspector-Gen- 
eral on the staff of Governor Head. 

Gen. Sturtevant married Clara, daughter of Charles 
Chase of Keene, Jan. 15, 1871, who survives him, with two 
sons, Charles C., and Clifford L. 


HON. GEORGE E. TODD. 


Hon. George E. Todd, a native of Cambridge, Mass., 
born February 6, 1830, died in Concord on Wednesday, 
November 16, 1892. 

Mr. Todd entered the service of the Northern railroad 
Jan. 1, 1848. In 1866 he was appointed superintendent of 
the road, and held the position until 1884, when the North- 
ern railroad became part of the Boston & Maine system. 
He was then appointed division superintendent, an office 
he continued to fill until failing health, in the spring of 1892, 
compelled him to abandon active railroad work. He was 
for many years a director in the Northern, Concord & 
Claremont, and Peterborough & Hillsborough railroads. 
He was a Republican in politics, and served as a member 
of the legislature in 1872 and 1873, and represented his 
district in the state senate during the sessions of 1874 and 
1876. He is survived by a wife and daughter. 


HON. DAVID M. COOLEY. 

Hon. David M. Cooley died in New York city on Sun- 
day, November 13, 1892. 

Judge Cooley was born at Sugar Hill, Lisbon, November 
7, 1825. He studied law with Hon. H. E. Stoughton, and, 
in 1845, was admitted to the bar. He went to Dubuque, 
Iowa, where he practiced law successfully for many years. 
In 1863 President Lincoln appointed him commissioner to 
South Carolina, acting at the same time as a commissioner 
to settle titles in Charleston. In 1865 he was appointed by 
President Johnson commissioner of Indian affairs, which 
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office he resigned for the purpose of practicing law in 
Washington. In 1873 he served as a commissioner to the 
Vienna exposition. He subsequently served as a member 
of the Iowa state senate, and of the supreme court. 

He was for some years president of Cornell college, of 
which institution he was a liberal benefactor. He was also 
extensively engaged in banking, and was president of the 
First National Bank of Dubuque. He leaves a wife, one 
son, Harland, a lawyer in Chicago, and three married 
daughters. 


DR. EDMUND TUCKER EASTMAN. 

Dr. Edmund Tucker Eastman was born in Hampstead, 
November 6, 1820, and died in Boston, November 6, 1892. 

Dr. Eastman prepared for college at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, and graduated at Harvard in the class with Profs. 
Francis J. Child, G. M. Lane, Charles Eliot Norton, and 
Fitzeward Hall, and Senator Hoar. He received his M. D. 
degree in 1850, and M. A. in 1854. 

Dr. Eastman was a member of the Boston board of over- 
seers of the poor for three years, and of the school com- 


mittee eleven years; he held the offices of dispensary 
physician five years, and warden four years. He was a 
Republican in politics, and represented ward 17, Boston, in 
the Massachusetts house of representatives, in the legisla- 
tures of 1882 and 1883. A widow and son survive him. 











PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 





The subscribers, who have published the GRANITE MontTHLY 
during the past year under an arrangement with John N. 
McClintock, proprietor and former publisher, have purchased 
the good will, subscription list, and all other interest of said 
McClintock in the magazine, except arrearages for subscriptions 
previous to the year 1892, and back volumes and numbers issued 
previous to that time, and have also effected an arrangement 
whereby they are to have the disposal of such volumes and 
numbers as he may now have on hand. 

The magazine has been issued promptly for every month of 
the past year, and has in large measure regained the confidence 
of its patrons, which had been materially weakened through 
irregularity of issue and practical suspension during the year 
previous. The many words of commendation received from 
prominent citizens interested in the maintenance of a periodical 
devoted to state history, biography and other matters of kindred 
nature, encourage us to go on with the work, hoping that the 
time is not far distant when the patronage accorded will afford 
fair compensation for the labor involved, and warrant material 
improvement in different directions. 

Thanking all present patrons for their aid and support, and 
bespeaking a continuance of the same, we do not hesitate to 
assure them that they will find the GranitE Monructy for the 
year to come more interesting and valuable than ever before. 

If every present subscriber will call the attention of friends 
and acquaintances whose names are not now on the list to the 
merits and value of this magazine, much aid will be given the 
enterprise, with comparatively little effort. We trust all will 
willingly do this, and that each one will make it a point to 
secure at least one other subscriber for the ensuing year. 

Let it be remembered that the subscription is $1.50 én 
advance, and every one promptly remit subscription for Volume 
XV. Those desiring can have their numbers of Volume XIV 
handsomely bound in cloth, for 50 cents per volume, by forward- 
ing the same to the publishers. 

Those who are still in arrears for subscription for 1892 should 
at once forward $3.00 for the last and the coming year. 

All persons receiving sample copies of this number are invited 
to become subscribers. 


METCALF & ROBINSON. 


Erratum. The cut on page 13, designated as ‘* The Wells 
Tavern,” should have been designated ‘‘ The Weare Mansion.” 
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